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FARAH STORY, continued from page 5 -- -™ - - - _ _ - _ 

chain never used to sell slacks until they started 
putting their label on Farah slacks . 

While the NLRB decision is - being appea led by 


Farah the strike and boycott will continue. Many ol 
the workers are still struggling to get by on only 
$30 a week strike benefits offered by the union. 

Send any contributions you can to -Farah Distress Fund. 
Box 998, El Paso, Texas, 77941. 
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Some of these men are serving life sentences. 

As a result, of the court order s the writer of 

this article was recently released from the Control 
Unit Treatment Program. But as long as there is a. 
single human being being subjected to any form of 
degenerative behavior modification, I will not lost 
until these devastating programs are completely 
wiped out. -30™ 
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IMPORTANT CORRE CT ION- -IMPORTANT CORRECT ION ™ - 

In the last packet (#585) , we ran a list of al- 
leged corporate credit corporate credit card numbers 
and a list of regional codes for v it r i o us c i "t i © s [ s v b 
p. 2). The bottom list of alleged corporate codes 
is a year old. The numbers remain, the same , but the 
letter at the end must be changed to march the 5th 
digit . This match can be made from the Jetter-mimbe 


code on the upper right corner of the page 
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"This country’s going to the dogs" cartoon....... P-2 

Two line graphics on behavioral modification. See 

story on page 10 . P-2 

AT T E NTT on ******* * * ATTE NT I ON DON'T MISS THIS ONE 

The box on Rape which starts on page 12 contin- 
ues on P-2) (the second graphic page) despite the 
fact that at the bottom of page 12 it says "contin- 
ued on P-l". 

alsVTolks7“we»re still iiuRff^TolTMiVf 

YOU OWE US ANYTHING ON PAST BILLS, NOW WOULD BE A 
GOOD TIME TO SEND US WHATEVER YOU CAN AFFORD. WE ARE 
BEHIND ABOUT A MONTH IN SALARIES NOW AND SOME OF US 
ARE STARTING TO FEEL THE PINCH. MUCH LOVE, LNS 
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ADDITION 

In the story in packet #584 about the trials 
of the people described by police "members of the 
Black Liberation Army" we forgot tb list the defense 
committees working around the case. There e- a whit 
support group called Friends of Assets Sh uk'UT uu J 
Sundi ata Acoli , 640 Broadway, 5th floor. New xmk. , 
NY, 10012. The black defense group is National Cum - 
mittee for the Defense of Joanne Chesxmard and CJ -ek 
Squire, PO Box 1352, Harlem, New York, 1002a Pleas 
contact then for further information about the cases 
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ANOTHER CORRECTION 

In ponald Kemp's poem on page 2 ui packet #585 , 
the 13th line should read; 

things like i still do now 
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ANOTHER correction 

In the Wounded Knee story in packet #582* the 
number of days of the Wounded Knee siege was wrong o 
It was a 7I_ day siege Q 
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[Note to editors: This is the first in a series of 
articles about food in the U. S. - -who produces it and 
how, who profits, and why prices are so high. See 
graphics in this packet and packet #585 to accompany 

this story'o] 

1973 FOOD EXPORTS: ABROAD THE DOLLAR IS UP, 

AT HOME FOOD PRICES SKYROCKET 

LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor f s ■ note : The front page of most any news- 
paper makes for pretty dismallreading these days . In 
particular 3 fuel shortages and price hikes 3 and the 
steady 3 substantial rise in food prices weigh heavily 
on the minds of many people . 

In contrast 3 there f s tr good news " advertized in 
the business section of your - local daily— though if 
you're like most people you've probably missed it . 

The dollar is "recovering* " 

Why the recovery? Who's celebrating? And who's 
making ?.t all possible? The following story will try 
to ans or some of those questions with much help from 
a collection of fact sheets on the food industry 
by the Union for Radical Rotitical Economics (URPE) 
National Food Research Collective . 

For more information about the fact sheets them- 
selves 3 write to URFE 3 cfo Toby a Weinbawn 3 301 W* 

108th St. #10E 3 New Jork 3 N @ I 9 , 10025* (212) 866-6398 .) 

NEW YORK (LNS) —Just why is the dollar recuper- 
ating? Much of it has to do with the mammoth increase 
in agricultural exports over- the past three or four;: 
years; exports that have drastically cut Into avail- 
able food supplies in this country, causing food 
prices to go up, up and away. 

According to Uhitdd Nations/ statistics, a third 
of the wheat bought on the world f s market comes from 
the United States and Canada. The U 0 S 0 alone accounts 
for control of half of the world f s corn market and 
substantially all of its soybean market „ During the 
I960 *s the UoSo came to export more than 40% of its 
cotton, rice and major grain crops--a figure that is 
sure to. increase in the future. 

Meat has also become more of an exportable 
commodity o Japan doubled Its Imports of U.S, meat 
from 1.971 to 1972 and now consumes 29% of all U. S* 
meat exports. From January to March of 1973 total 
UoSo meat exports to all countries were up three 
times the volume of one year earlier. 

Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz has been 
quite clear on the role of agricultural exports in 
balling out the economy, "The entire U 0 S 0 agricul- 
tural plant Is built on a scale that assumes major 
export sales. " 

Testifying before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means in 1973 Butz said, "Exports are responsible 
for about one-fifth' to one-quarter of net : farm in- 
come. o oThis year*. we are exporting the produce of 
more than 80 million acres, equivalent to nearly 
30% of harvested cropland, 

"This means that the production from one-fourth 
to one -third of the land being cropped today by 
UoSo farmers [read: corporations like Tenneco, Gen- 
eral Foods, Greyhound and Safeway] today depend on 
export markets. These figures could be even higher 
as we bring more land Into production to meet the up- 
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surge in demand. 

"Since 1969," continued Butz, "agricultural 
exports have risen from $5.6 billion to an esti- 
mated $11.1 billion in fiscal year 1973." [In 
late January, the New York Times reported that 
exports were actually $17.9 billion in 1973-even 
higher than Butz let on.] 

All these exports mean one thing for Ameri- 
cans- -shortages of food and consequently, in a 
supply and demand market, higher prices. No one 
who steps inside a supermarket can miss it. In 
August, 1972, a. dozen eggs cost 31 cents in Chicago 
A year later, in August, 1973, that same dozen 
eggs cost 80 cents. In June, 1973 a pound of 
chicken cost 45 cents in New York City. Just two 
months later, in August, that same pound of 
chicken cost 74 cents. 

The Nixon Administration continually maintains 
that inflation is under control. In fact, in his 
January 31 State of the Union message, Nixon stated 
that "People are earning more. What they earn 
buys more, more than ever before." 

Jerry Litton, a U.S. Congressman- -and one of 
the country's largest cattle ranchers--recently 
wrote a pamphlet to rescue the consumer from 
what Nixon called the "perennial prophets of gloom. ' 

"In 1973," concludes Litton in The Truth 
About Food and Farm Prices , "it is estimated that 
only 15.5% of the individual's disposable [after- 
tax] income will go for food.... The American con- 
sumer is spending less and less of her available 
dollar. ..for food.... When less than 16% of the 
disposable income is needed for food, you have 
money left over to buy many of the nice things 
Americans are known to buy." 

But cattleman Litton * s figures don't jive 
with reality. In 1972 half of American families 
earned less than $11,11.6 a year. A family earning 
$11,000 is just about in the middle of income 
distribution, an ''average" family. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
if that family had two children, it spent a little 
less than 30% of its after-tax income on food. 

If that family had more than two children, it was 
forced to spend more than 50% on food to maintain 
a ' 'mod est- but- adequate" diet. 

Over 24 million Americans lived in what the 
government defined as "poverty" in 1972. These 
families --over 12% of the population --were spend- 
ing at least one-third of their income on food. 

Even with these expenditures, they couldn't 
afford to maintain a healthy diet. 

Where does Litton get his figure of 15.5%? 

The trick works like this. In 1972 all Americans 
received $797 billion in "disposable income," 
the income left over after taxes are paid. All 
Americans spent a total of $125 billion on food. 

If you divide the food expenditures by the total 
disposable income, you get 15.7%. 

Of course, this disregards the very impor- 
tant fact that income is by no means equally 
distributed amongst all Americans. 
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WHAT WAS WRONG WITH THE $ TO BEGIN WITH ? 

In order to understand why agricultural exports 
have helped the ailing dollar, we have to go back 
and find out what was wrong to begin with. 

In 1971, the U.S. posted a $2 billion trade de- 
ficit It was the first time the U.S. had posted 
any trade deficit since 1893. By 1972, that deficit 
had climbed to almost $7 billion. In plain language, 
the U.S. was buying more abroad than it had been 
selling; the U.S. owed money abroad. 

A large chunk of that trade deficit was built 
up in connection with financing the war in South- 
east Asia. Despite the withdrawal of U.S. arme 
forces from Vietnam, the U.S. is still footing a. 
payroll of $218 million for civilian "advisors in 
Vietnam and an additional $275 million for direct 
use of U.S. airpower, including B-52s, through 
June, 1974 . 

"The cost o£ Saigon and Laotian forces to the 
U.S. this year [1973]," said Marxist historian Gab- 
riel Kolko, "will come to $1.8 billion in outlays . . . . 

Even larger sums are spent to keep U.S. troops 
in Europe under commitments' to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization countries. While some of this 
cost is offset by agreements of NATO countries to 
purchase military equipment from the U.S. , the 
NATO commitment, is still a dollar drain. 

And we are continuing to buy large quantities 
of foreign-made cars and other consumer goods. Eur- 
ope and Japan are making goods cheaper now and the 
U.S. can no longer rely on underselling other coun- 
tries in manufactured exports. Its once superior 
economic position has been shaken and profits reaped 
from sales and investments in foreign markets have 
been reduced. 

Accompanying the trade deficit has been a 

devaluation of the dollar. That is, the excess sup- 


The dollar is recovering, no doubt about it. 

As of January 7, 1974, for instance, one doj^r buys 
303 Japanese yen— up from 258 °n J uly iO, 1973 ( t 
still down from a January 1, 1968 high of 360). 

The price for this boon to the U.S. corporate 
world's economic power- -and profits— falls heavily 
on the American consumer, particularly poor and 
working people who find it harder and harder to 
feed their families. 


ply of dollars flowing out of the country, pri- _ 
marily to Europe and Japan, tends to drive the price 
of the dollar down in relation to other currencies. 

The dollar then has less value than previously in 
terms of, say, the German mark or the Japanese yen. 

This also has the effect of raising the price 
of imported goods bought by U.S. consumers. If, 
for example, at a certain point it takes one dollar 
to buy five francs, after a devaluation, it might 
take $1.25 to buy five francs. The cost of a 
French car or bicycle will rise accordingly. 

So it is in this context --that the U.S. owes 
money abroad and that its currency is worth less— 
that the drive to export agricultural products has 
been mounted. Sell more goods outside the country 
than you import in, and eventually a trade defi cit^ 
will be turned into a trade surplus -,- and the dollar 
will be strengthened. 

Which is exactly what happened in 1973. The 
dollar's value has risen steadily since July of 1973. 
And the January 29, 1974 New York Times reported that 
the U.S. finished 1973 with a $1.7 billion trade 
surplus compared to a $7 billion deficit in 1972. 
Exports rose an astonishing 44% over the '72 level 
and the government revealed that agricultural pro- 
ducts accounted for two-fifths of the expansion. 


THE ENERGY CRISIS IS HELPING OUT THE $ TOO 

In all fairness, we shouldn't give all the 
credit for the dollar's recovery to agricultural 
exports. The current "energy crisis" is doing its 
bit to bolster United States economic superiority 
too. 

The oil companies' energy crisis boils down to 
a calculated shortage of fuel. This shortage is de- 
signed to drive the price up on existing energy, 
and to make future domestic energy exploration a 
more profitable venture with relaxed environmental 
laws and financial encouragement from the govern- 
ment. (Nixon's energy chief William Simon ; calls 
it "seed money.") 

But in addition, the energy crisis, plus the 
current Arab oil embargo, has hit America's chie 
ecnomic competitors much harder than it has hit 
this country. Europe and Japan do not have the do- 
mestic energy sources that the U.S. does and there- 
fore are much more dependent on outside forces. 
Shortages of fuel and high prices have slowed down 
production in these competing industrial nations 
and cut their ability to undersell the U.S. m 
the world market. 

Fine and dandy for U.S. strength in the world 
market- -and the giant oil companies whose profits 
have increased phenomenally in the first six months 
of the "crisis." But the energy crisis, just like 
the food crisis, has hit home too. The cost of heat- 
ing fuel has skyrocketed; shortages and the rising 
price of gasoline have seriously affected many 
peoples 1 lives. 

Factories have shut down or slowed down for 
lack of fuel, laying off thousands of workers. 
Thousands more, like auto workers who produce large, 
7-mile a gallon luxury cars, are out of work be 
cause the products they make are no longer in de- 
mand. In some places schools have gone on three and 
four day weeks because they can neither heat their 
buildings nor transport the children to school 
by bus . 

But cheer up— remember that the dollar and 
the oil companies are feeling a whole lot better. 


What are the prospects for food prices in the 
future? Not Good. The price of animal feeds rose 
astronomically in 1972 and early 1973. Prices o 
corn and wheat more than doubled while soybean, 
prices more than tripled. Both farm: and commercial 
feed lot owners have passed on the higher feed 
costs by raising wholesale livestock prices. 

According to the January 21 Washington Po.st . 
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It all the wheat that the Agriculfore Department 
says has been sold for export actually does get ship* 
ped abroad this crop year (July *73- July *74) , the 
United States coo. Id virtually run out of wheat 
.tor as much as a month before the next harvest in 
Julyn 

And the baking ' industry has warned that a large 

xiued 1 oa.f ot bread could cost as much as a $1 by 
late spring if' these: exports do leave as planned s 

M AbsoU ute iy absurd/* responded Agriculture 
Stn f r in ) to iht $foa-loaf rumors 0 Department 

spokesman. uonfinue to claim 'that everything is 
under control , hinting, for instance , that the Soviet: 
Un ion had agreed to let the U - o - hold back an un- 
specif/ied portion of the grain note yet delivered 
under the .19’/ 3 deal until the new U 0 S 0 crop is ready 
i'o i ha r v vs t n 

an late ,1 anuaryt however, ■ the Soviet Union* s 
trade representative to the UoS c announced that it 
would 11 wheat: back to the UoS 0 “-at the going 
market cate. At the time that' the Soviet Union bought 
i: t s w ' i k e a t ... t ■ h. e 1 ma 1 r k e' t p:r i c e was a 1 ow $ 1 8 6 5 a bu s h e 1 „ 
Now it. is $5 t , 80 a bushel and some forsee increases 
To $8 or more this spring. 

The Ag.ri culture Department has already admitted 
that, it is looking into the possible' purchase of 
Canadian wheat which, according to - Department con- 
sultant John Ao Sc-'hiiittker, goes for 80 cents to 
a dollar mure a. bushel than the current domestic 
pricen 

On January 25, seemingly in preparation for 
these imports, Nixon lifted import restrictions for 
the next five months . The suspended quotas had li- 
mited import: s to less than" one-tenth of 1 percent 
of the annual wheat, harvest., 

Besides consi.stantly minimizing the situation, 
the Nixon Ad:min:lst:'ra.tion has categorically re j ected 
emergency export controls to deal with the looming 
c:ri s i s o Sa id Cairo 1 1 Brunthaver , As s is tan t Secre- 
tary of .Agriculture for International Affiars (and 
a tonne* til i- u a 1 oi Latjk Industries Inc 0 , one of 
the biggest gram exporting companies) n The damage 
that 'That: [hold' back on promised exports] does to 
American agrl.cu.lture a:n.d the American economy is 
so great: that we aren't willing to do that 0 

"When you .start saying to foreign buyers that 
we arenh" a re'! cable supplier, that our contracts 
don*' t mean anything, then we encourage' them to look 

other places for their supplies 0 n 

In late 1973 Brunthaver told the American 
Soybean Association that U 0 S„ business would H pay 
a very hligh price for export controls 0 n 

The Nixon Administration certainly can*t be 
accused of turning' its back on U 0 S 0 business 0 In 
this part: leu 1 ar case, the exporting companies-- 
Corit: i nent a 1 Grain , Caxg'i 1 1 , Cook Industries , the 
Dreyfus Corp w> Bunge Corp 0 —have won the president’s 
b i e s: s: i ng o 

Take fo:r .in sf.an.ee the infamous Soviet wheat 

dea i „ 

The gu i ernmefit clearly withheld information 
from the public about the prospects of huge sales 
to the Soviet: Union,, but let the Jgiant grain dealers 

in on the secret,, all owing them,; to ’.buy up wheat 


supplies cheaply and hold them for future delivery 
to the Soviet Union, 

The exporters made further profits by purchas- 
ing the grain in July when the government export 
subsidy was 14 cents a bushel, [Export subsidies 
are the government's way cf encouraging corporations 
to export grain on the lower priced world market 
rather than selling if for a higher price on the 
domestic market. For example, if .wheat was selling 
for $1 a bushel on the world market and $2 on the 
domestic market, the government will guarantee a 
$1 export subsidy to the exporter to assure equal 
profits.] 

Whenc the extent of the wheatedeal became 
obvious, the government began a phase-out of the 
export subsidy program over a three -week period 
beginning on August 25, 1972. But by this time 
the export subsidy had been pushed up by the climb- 
ing domestic price of wheat to 47 cents a bushel to 
guarantee export profits equal to what they would 
be at the higher domestic price. 

Almost 300 million bushels were registered for 
export in those three weeks--30% of U.S. wheat ex- 
ports for the year. The whole boondoggle cost the 
taxpayer $150 million in unnecessary export sub- 
sidies. 


CORPORATE EXECS § GOVT. OFFICIALS PLAY THE 
"AGR I GOVERNMENT" GAME 

The buddy-buddy relationship between the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the exporting companies- - 
indeed all of agribus ines s - -has prompted use of the 
word "agrigovernment." Take a look at this musical 
chairs routine which took place around the time of 
the Soviet wheat deal. 

In March, 1972: Michael Fribourg, president of 
Continental Grain, offered Clarence Palmby, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture for International Affairs, 
a job as vice-president of Continental. That same 
month, Palmby bought a $100,000 apartment in New 
York City using Fribourg as a financial reference. 

Later that: month Palmby and his boss. Secretary 
of Agriculture Butz (a former director of three 
agribusiness firms— Ralston Purina, International 
Mineral § Chemical Corp. and Stokely Van-Camp) .went 
on a negotiating trip to the Soviet Union. They of- 
ficially reported dim prospects for sales to that 
country although unpublished reports suggested other- 
wise . 

In June, Palmby left the Agriculture Department 
for the job at Continental. He was succeeded by- 
Carroll Brunthaver who formerly worked for Cook 
Industries, another giant grain exporter. 

In addition, the USDA EMS (Export Marketing 
Service) Assistant Sales Manager for Commodity Exports 
Claude Merriman, resigned to take a job with the 
Dreyfus Corp. while his successor, George Shaklin, 
had previously worked for Bunge Corp., yet another 
grain dealer. Shaklin' s boss, EMS General Sales 
Manager Cliffford PulVermacher, later left the USDA 
to take a job with Bunge. 

Government, agribusiness--it ' s all in the family. 
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Information revealed since the export deal to 
the Soviet Union proves that if the government 
had not been so concerned with the exporters profits, 
the current food shortage and price situation would 
not be so acute. 

The size of the Soviet grain deal was known to 
the Nixon Administration during the summer of 1972. 

The government knew that weather disasters (which 
they continue to point to as the sole reason for 
all shortages) were going to create some serious 
shortages and that, unless supplies increased, prices 
would begin to rise as a result of these shortages. 

In the summer of 1972 the government was pay- 
ing corporate farms to withhdld 60 million acres of 
land from production. Those acres amounted to 
almost 15% of all U.S. cropland. Traditionally land 
was withheld in this way in order to keep surplus 
production from driving prices down too far and 
undercutting individual farmers’ incomes. 

But as 1972 progressed, it became clear that 
the opposite situation prevailed. If the government 
had acted immediately those withheld acres could 
have been used for fall planting of the winter wheat 
crop which normally accounts for about 75 -6 of U.S. 
wheat production. 

But the government did nothing, prices rose, 
taxpayers paid, and the grain dealers profited. 

In addition, the Soviet Union initially in- 
dicated that they were interested in exchanging 
large quantities of natural gas in payment for the 
grain. But this was not followed up because the 
Agriculture Department officials were there to 
arrange a commercial deal — and profits for the 
exporters. 

"Some money has been made in the deal," ad- 
mitted Agriculture Secretary Butz about the 
Soviet grain deal, "some trading companies have 
made it. But it's the name of the game." 

—30— 

**************************************************** 

WOMEN AT' DUKE UNIVERSITY WIN $37,000 BACK PAY 

.. DURHAM /n.C. (LNS) --Duke University, has been 
forced to pay more than $37,000 in back pay to 145 
women employees. The women, employed as maids, were 
paid seven cents less an hour than males employed 
as janitors, who did essentially the same work. 

The back pay agreement was reached after a 
four-year court battle invwhich Duke University was 
charged with numerous violations of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

In a similar dispute, the University of Iowa 
was forced to pay $350,000 back pay to women cus- 
todial workers . 

Other such settlements have also been reached 
with the University of Washington as well as with 
the Montana State Board of Education. 


—30 — 


(Thanks to the North Carolina Anvil for the infor- 
mation in this short.) 

*************************************************** 


PLEASE PAY YOUR FEBRUARY BILLS AS SOON AS YOU CAN! 
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(For story on Brobkside strike, see packet #564,,), 

"THE ONLY THING THAT CAN BE SAID FOR DUKE POWER 
IS THAT IT'S CONSISTENT:" 

DRINKING WATER IN COMPANY TOWN FOUND CONTAMINATED 

HARLAN, Ky. (LNS) --Drinking water in the Brook- 
side coal camp owned by Duke Power Coi in Harlan, 
Kentucky was found to be"highly contaminated" oy 
county health officials. 

Residents of the camp, who rent their homes 
from Duke Power Co.'s wholly-owned subsidiary, East- 
over Mining Co. , had the water tested after many of 
them, including a number of children, became severe- 
ly ill. 

The Harlan County Health Department said the 
water is unfit for human consumption. Their tests 
indicate that -.the Brooks ide water contains a bac- 
teria count of 24. The maximum bacteria count allow- 
able in Harlan County is 4. 

"It is pretty disheartening to find that the 
coal mining families who work for Duke Power can't 
even drink pure water in their homes." United Mine 
Workers (UMW) president Arnold Miller said. 

Most of the houses in the Brookside coal camp 
have neither indoor plumbing nor running water. The 
community relies on a common' water spigot, supplied 
by Duke, from which the samples of water were tested 
by the health department. 

• ’ MAny of the residents of the camp are employees 

of the Duke Power Co.'s Brookside mine. The miners 
at Brookside have B>een on strike since July 28 in 
efforts to gain §a£e-ff working conditions and a bet- 
ter medical program. 

On June 26, the miners voted the company union 
(whose three-year contract was to expire August 1) 
out in favor of UMW representation. Eastover Min- 
ing, however, refused "on principle" to sign a new 
contract with the UMW. 

And, Duke Power, in violation of federal law, 
has refused to allow the UMW safety committee mem- 
bers to enter the mine with federal inspectors. 

Amonc at least 10 serious existing violations, cited 
as far back as February, 1973, at Brookside #lr mine 
and since March, 1973, at Brookside #3, is the build- 
up of loose rock and water in a number of entries, 
including several which were supposed to be escape- 
ways. 

The federal complaints say that rock falls and 
as much as 18 inches of water have prevented even the 
legally required weekly inspections for hazardous con 
ditions, not to mention the actual use of the pas- 
sageway in an emergency. 

The UMW Journal says that the union will prob- 
ably take legal action if Duke Power again tries to 
mine coal ''Without a' proper inspection and without 
correcting the violations already cited by federal 
inspectors . 

"The only thing that can be said for Duke Power 
is that it's consistent," Miller commented. The 
coal mines they run are a danger to the health of 
their coal miners, and the water they supply is a 
danger also." 
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RULES FOR FARAH STRIKERS:- COMPANY CHARGED 
"TAMPERING ON THE RIGHTS OP ITS EMPLOYEES" 


LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON C'LNS.) -- In an unusually broad and 
harshly worded statement, a National Labor Relations 
Board ( NLRB) judge ruled recently that Farah Manu- 
facturing Company must offer to reinstate 3,000 
striking workers and allow the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America to organize in Farah plants. 

In his decision » NLRB administrative judge 
Walter H, Maloney noted tnat Farah "has engaged in 
a broad-gauged anti -union campaign consisting of 
glaring and repeated violations"oof the National 
Lab or Re 1 ati ons Act 

The company's owner, Willie Farah, has inten- 
sely opposed unionizing activities, ignoring the 
pressures of previous NLRB decisions and a nation 
wide b ycott of Farah pants that has caused the com- 
pany to show the first losses in:, its history in 
19 73. The newest NLRB ruling, handed down on Janu- 
ary 28, is the strongest and farthest- reaching to 
date. However, Farah can again appeal the decision 
to the full NLRB panel and then take it to the fed- 
eral courts if they still wish to oppose the union- 
izing efforts. 

In his decision, Maloney noted that the suit 
has been in the NLRB courts for three and a half 
years and admitted that Farah had used "seemingly 
endless litigation" as "one element in this high- 
level strategy of massive and lawless resistance to 
union organizing. He added that, "This respondent 
has been repeatedly directed to mend its lawless 
ways and' yfet continues as if nothing had happened 
.. .trampling on the rights of its employees as if 
there were no [National Labor Relations] Act, no 
board and no Ten Commandments." 

Although Maloney further noted that "Nothing 
short of a company-wide bargaining order could ever 
prevent this respondent from profiting by the evil 
which it has perpetrated over the past four years, 
he refused to issue such an order. A bargaining 
order would require the company to negotiate with 
the union without an election. Maloney contends that 
the Farah workers have yet to formally show that they 
wish to be represented by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers . 

The NLRB order does, however, direct the El 
Paso, Texas-based pants maker to: 

*0ffer reinstatement to any of the 3,000 Farah. 
employees who went on strike on or after May 3, 1972, 
"dismissing if necessary" any persons hired to re- 
place them. The company asserts that the workers vol- 
untarily quit. 

♦Give the Amalgamated Clothing Workers "immed- 
iate and reasonable access" to company bulletin 


gineral newspapers published where Farah plants 
are located* including plants recently closed 
as a result ©f the beyeett , 

♦Reinstate* with back p ay and 61 interest* 
six workers discharged for union organizing in 
May, 1972. 

*Pay the NLRB and the union the costs of in- 
vestigating and handling the case. 

A union official called the decision "a mon- 
umental defense of the basic rights of working 
people." He added that it "cuts like a sharp knife 
through the mass of untruths, distortions and ex- 
aggerations which have been the Farah trademark 
throughout the dispute." Farah officials refused 
to comment, except to say they would appeal the 
decision . 

The strikers, mostly Mexican-American women, 
went out in May, 1972 essentially for job secur- 
ity and union recognition after the six employees 
were dismissed for the unionizing efforts. Though 
many of the workers were making less than $2 an 
hour, better wages wasn't the only issue, it was 
clear that the strike was a rebellion against the 
way Willie Farah treats his workers. 

"At the break is the only time you can go to 
the bathroom, " said Manuel a Reyes, one of the 
strikers . "If you have to go to the toilet when 
it is not the break, the supervisor sees you and 
he waits for you outside. And when you come out 
he asks you why you went in, and what took you so 
long. Perhaps it is your period or you are tired 
or you must change some clothes or you have di- 
arrhea. But this is all too embarrassing to explain 
to a laughing male supervisor. So you just say 
you don't know it took so long and look dumb. It's 
the best thing to do. Try to argue with him and 
you might have no job at all tomorrow." 

Though 85% of the Farah workers are women, 
there is no maternity leave. Women who return af- 
ter having a baby find they have returned to base 
pay or to no job at all. As for other benefits, 

Farah offers a three week vacation- -after ten 
years. The retirement pension is $20 a month, after 
20 years employment. Willie Farah, however, has 
a policy of dismissing employees in their 19th 
year. 

Clearly, the NLRB's persistence and harshness 
in dealing with Farah has been helped greatly by 
the nationwide boycott and resultant publicity. 

In his decision, Maloney made note that four Farah 
plants had been closed and one-third of their su- 
pervisory personnel laid off as a result. 

Even Willie Farah admitted that "It's unmista- 
kenly clear that the boycott has taken its toll." 

In 1971, Farah, the world's largest manufacturer of 
pants, produced over 30 million pairs and netted 
$6 million in profits. Last year, Farah lost $14 
million and open factories worked only 2 days a week. 


boards for one year 0 

*Give the union names and addresses of all 
non-supervisory personnel at all of the Farah plants, 
and keep the list current for one year. 


To try to skirt the boycott, Farah has begun 
selling more it its pants under other labels such 
as Cliff Mark, Beu Mark, Golden Scroll, Passport, 
Club 20, Par Excellent, Su Par Jeans, Daire , and 
Kinrod. K-Mart , a large: mid and south-west discount 
(CONTINUED O N THE INSIDE FRONT COVER) 
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*Pub lish copies of the NLRB order, in English 
Spanish, weekly for three consecutive weeks in 
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[See graphics section for photo to go with this 
story. ] 

ANTI-WAR ACTIVISTS TAKE OVER SOUTH VIETNAMESE 
OFFICE IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 

LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON, D .C . (LNS) --Six people, five of them 
members of the Washington D.C. chapter of the Viet- 
nam Veterans Against the War/Winter Soldier Organ- 
ization (VVAW/WSO) , tookoyer the South Vietnamese 
Office of Information, January 25 . 

VVAW/WSO says that the "Office of Information" 
is actually a military procurement office for the 
South Vietnamese government. 

The action was taken to point out the ongoing 
war in Indochina, as well as to demand amnesty for 
all war resisters. At 12:30, the group entered the 
office, informing the workers that they could either 
remain or leave but that the office was being taken 
over. After calls were made to various community 
gathering places, a crowd of some 75 supporters 
showed up . 

According to a spokesperson from an Indochina 
research project in the Washington area, Secretary 
of Defense James Schlesinger testified on Capitol 
Hill in December that the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment had set up a military procurement office in 
Washington which was partially administered by U.S. 
military and intelligence personnel. Schlesinger 
refused to disclose where the procurement office was 
located. 

The research spokesperson speculates that Thieu 
does not trust his own embassy to lobby hard enough 
for the war materiel he desires. The new office, 
under the direction of Thieu' s cousin Hoang Due Nha, 
would circumvent normal diplomatic channels and pro- 
vide Theiu with a high-pressure office separate from 
the embassy, run by trusted personnel in a relative- 
ly inconspicuous setting. 

The Information Office is located near DuPont 
Circle in a residential area of Washington. in-spite 
of community protest, the South Vietnamese office 
has been operating illegally (without an occupancy 
permit or change in the residential zoning of the 
property) since late October. 

A temporary waiver was granted to the landlord 
January 21, allowing the South Vietnamese to stay 
until a zoning hearing is held. But the landlord 
still faces a fine of $100/day for all the time the 
South Vietnamese have occupied the building before 
that date. The waiver is expected to be challenged 
as illegal,, since the building which is to be re- 
zoned for a non-residential purpose must be proven 
"unsuitable for residency." The vets, after occupy- 
ing the building, say that the building is_ suitable 
for residency. 

After the group had been inside the office for 
an hour, the Executive Protection Service- -the White 
House police- -entered the': building from the base- 
ment, breaking down a stairwell walllto gain en- 
trance. All six--Tim Butz, Hank Dudley, Ed Evans, 
Phil Hill, Jon Pinkus, and John Walsch--were arrest- 
ed and charged with "unlawful entry". 
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According to Hill, the VVAW/WSO chapter co- 
ordinator, the arrest "raises the legal question 
of who was unlawful in their entry- -the VVAW/WSO 
entering the Information Office, or the South 
Vietnamese operating their Propaganda office in- 
side our community in violation of the wishes of 
the residents and the letter of the law, and the 
illegality of the U.S. presence in South Vietnam." 

The six were arraigned the last week in Jan- 
uary and charges were reduced to "interference 
with diplomatic mission." A VVAW/WSO spokes- 
man said this was a deliberate effort to prevent 
a trial by jury. If the original charges of "un- 
lawful entry" had been kept, the vets could have 
demanded a jury trial "and we would have won," said 
Tim Butz, "as public sentiment is against the Viet- 
nam War." 

According to Butz, by reducing the charges 
the only defense left to the vets is the illegality 
of the U.S. presence in South Vietnam. They will 
also be tried by a judge and not a jury. The com- 
plain, tant is a major in the Saigon army, confirm- 

fhe suspicion that the Information Office is 
actually a military procurement office for South 
Vietnam. 

-3.0- • , . 
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BRITISH DOC KWORKERS REFUSE- TO UNLOAD SCAB , j 
GRAPES IN SUPPORT OF UNITED' FARM WORKERS 

LONDON (LNS) --British union members, who have 
plenty of troubles of their own, recently moved 
to support the cause of the United Farm Workers 
of America (UFWA) by endorsing the grape and let- 
tuce boycotts as well as refusing to handle scab 
produce when it arrives in port. 

British dock workers refused to unload the 
ship Wild Curliew which had just arrived in London 
carrying 6000 tons of scab grapes. This action 
to support the farm workers was organized by the 
Workers' Committee of the #1 Docks Group at the 
West India docks in London. 

Participating workers are members of Britain's 
largest union, the 1,750,000 member Transport and 
General Workers' Union. The workers also promised 
they would refuse to unload four more shipments 
of grapes r; scheduled' to arrive in London within 
the next few weeks. 

Also there has been picketing at Safeway 
stores in London to protest the stores' policy of 
buying and stocking non-union lettuce and grapes. 
According to Richard Chavez, field director of 
the UFW, now in London, "Safeway is the largest 
purchaser of non-union grapes and lettuce in the 
U.S. and also here." 

-30- 

" Few women are enrolled amoung the makers of 
Canada. Yet in all save the earliest years they 
have formed nearly half the population and have 
done almost half the work. But historian and bus-- 
inessmen tell us little of the part they have 
played. The woman's stage was not set in the lime- 
light but in the firelight." 

--Isabel Skelt on, The Backwoodswoman, 1924 
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FRENCH MOVE TO BREAK COMMUNITIES OF IMMIGRANT 
WORKERS: "WE ARE USED TO LIVING TOGETHER AND 

SHARING OUR TROUBLES" 


by Schofield Coryell 
LIBERATION News Service 


[Editor f s note : In the ectvhy f 60s Western Eur- 
ope 's booming economy was faced with a labor 1 short- 
age, In order to continue increasing production 
the more prosperous nations — France , West Germany, 
Britain, Switzerland— encouraged workers from the 
poorer countries such as Portugal, Turkey and 
Greece, as well as African nations formerly colon- 
ized by Europe, to immigrate and beef up the work- 
force, As a result, # 5 million foreign workers (and 
an estimated 5 million family members ) have become 
an integral part of the Western European economy . 

In addition to providing much needed labor, the 
immigrant workers brought with them the added bonus 
of a willingness, out of necessity, to work cheaply 
and to work those fobs that the domestic work force 
was refusing to do. In West Germany , for example, 
immigrant workers earn about $ 1.70 an hour for un- 
skilled labor compared to the average $2.20 an hour 
paid to the " handful of Germans still employed ^n 
unskilled fobs s " as Business Week puts it. 

In recent years , however, these immigrant work- 
ers have begun to protest the low wages and bad 
living conditions which have been forced upon them. 
For the European nations depending on immigrant 
workers this rising consciousness amoung the lowest 
section of the working class presents great pro- 
blems. As Business Week_ notes, the immigrants rep- 
resent a " seemingly permanent underclass, a threat 
to social and political stability . " 

The problem is that countries like France and 
West Germany can't get by without the immigrant 
workers. In France alone there are over Z mvllvon 
foreign workers, representing nearly 15% of the 
work- force. B usiness Week notes that fNon-French 
workers account for nearly half of France 's steel . 
production , " and the head of the French Constructor 
Federation notes that " Some public works use up to 
80% foreign labor" and states that "constructvon 
sites would simply close down" if foreign workers 
left France. 

This strain is being felt not fust by the coun- 
tries that depend so heavily on foreign workers but, 
as Business I 'feek points out, "U.S. multinational 
corporations with plants in Europe feel svmvlar 
pressures." They list such giants as Ford, General 
Motors, Chrysler, Alcoa, Du Pont an Exxon as those 
that "share the Europeans 1 problems." 


A recent tactic by governments in the "host coun- 
tries" has been to try to shatter the cormunvUes 
in which immigrant workers live. By driving^ them 
out of one ghetto and redistributing them vnto sev- 
eral ghettos they hope to keep the resistance of 
the immigrant workers scattered and diffuse. The . 
following is an account of a recent such evvctvon 

in Paris . ] 

PARIS (LNS)--It was still dark at six in the 
morning of a freezing Saturday when hundreds of 
police swarmed into a crowded working-class district 
of Paris to evict 271 African worke rs --mostly from 
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Mali and Senegal --from the crumblingold build- 
ing where they lived together . The bmldxng™- 
a munieiple "home" or dormitory for foreign 
workers— was to he demolished because the land 
had been sold to a British commercial firm plan- 
ning to erect an office building on the site. 

People were just getting ready to go to work- 
many were headed for the nearby subway entrances — 
and the cafes were just opening their. doors when 
20 police trucks began streaming in. The local 
residents peered angrily at the scene as police 
wearing riot helmets and armed with clubs and 
shields poured out of the trucks and made a line 
to block the street where the eviction was to 
take place. 

The police already in the streets went in the 
building to roughly drive out the Africans who 
were there. The evicted workers, resisting and s 
singing, were aided by dozens of local people 
who had been alerted by the neighborhood "Com- 
mittee of Support." 

Soon the entire community area rang with shouts 
as demonstrators loudly protested the eviction, 
distributed leaflets in support of the resist- 
ling African workers, and formed a line across the 
street, stopping cars and displaying their ban- 
ners. Police charged them, swinging wildly with 
their clubs. Three police cars filled up with 
arrested demonstrators. 

The entire neighborhood was in a state o f 
commotion- -but the eviction took piace"as sched- 
uled". As the Africans and their supporters were 
taken away by the police, the workers of the 
demolition squad entered to begin tearing down 
the building to make way for a more profitable 
enterprise. 

This case-similar to hundreds throughout 
Paris and other industrial centers where immigrant 
workers are driven out in the name of urban re- 
newal"— has been in the fire since last April when 
the decision to "rehouse" the African workers 
elsewhere had been announced. But the workers 
had been informed that they would be split up and 
sent to three different centers in other parts 
of the city where they would live in conditions 
even worse than those in which they had been liv- 
ing for the past several years. 

Hie Africans -formed a "struggle committee" 
and declared their intention to resist the evict- 
ion. They demanded to be rehoused in the same 
neighborhood and in decent conditions. Work on a 
new dormitory just a few blocks from the old build- 
ing had begun some time ago but had been inter- 
rupted for some mysterious reason. Above all, 
the Africans protested the city's intention of 
dividing them and breaking up their community. 

"We are used to living together and sharing 
our troubles ," said one African. "When one of us 
is out of work, the others feed him. When one is 
sick the others take care of him. That is how we 
live back home. That is our way." A member of the 
local "Support Committee explained that there is 
a definite strategy of splitting up such commun- 
ities to reduce the ability of immigrant workers 
to resist the harassment of l ife in the country — _ — 
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of their economic exile. 

Since April, the neighborhood has been alerted 
to the situation in the condemned building* and 
the Support Committee that was formed included about 
a dozen groups such as leftist political organiza- 
tions, tenants groups, and religious movements. The 
eviction had originally been scheduled for a week 
earlier, on January 18, and about 200 neighborhood 
people showed up to display their solidarity. They 
unfurled their banners --"Resist Evictions", "French 
and Immigrant Workers Unite"--and marched up and 
down the street in front of the building at six in 
the morning. That time the police didn't come, but 
this time they did. 

Evictions of this type are taking place every 
day in the Paris area. "Urban renewal" is driving 
the working class population from the center of the 
city into the outskirts to make foom for the luxur- 
ious apartments and office buildings for multination- 
al corporations. In the process, the immigrant work- 
ers who do the hard, low-paying work of the French 
economy, are the first victims. 

But the workers are organizing tenants' com- 
mittees on a neighborhood level to fight against this 
situation. After the eviction on January 26, dele- 
gates of immigrant workers in similar centers or 
dormitories throughout the city held a meeting to 
plant co-ordinated resistance against similar at- 
tacks in the future. 
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[Note to Editors: See packet #574 for a story 

on Jackson "Curley" Fee's death in the behavior mod- 
ification program at Marion Prison. See graphic in 
this packet to go with the following story.] 

JUDGE RELEASES MEN FROM BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION UNIT 

IN FEDERAL PRISON AT MARION, ILL. 
by Alberto Mares 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: The following is a slightly ex- 

panded version of an article by Alberto Mares. Until 
recently 3 Mares was confined in the behavior modifi- 
cation program at the U.S. Federal Penitentiary at 
Marion , III . ] 

MARION, 111. (LNS)--A federal judge in December 
ordered that some 75 men be released from a behavior 
modification control unit in the U.S. Federal Peniten- 
tiary at Marion, Illinois. Many of the inmates were 
put there after a peaceful workstoppage in July, 1972 
to protest the brutal beating of a Chicano inmate. 

The unit, formerly called the CARE Program (Con- 
trol and Rehabilitative Effort) is now called the 
Control Unit Treatment Program--the prison administra- 
tion claims it is "treatment", not punishment. It is 
an experimental behavior modification program based c 
on a system of rewards and punishments. 

In other words, prisoners who will change their 
behavior or attitudes, or give up their values and 
beliefs to conform to what the prison administration 
considers acceptable, may be "rewarded" by being re- 
turned tothe general prison population. 

Prisoners in the program have no history of men- 
tal illness. They are the inmates who feel compelled 
Page 10 LIBERATION News Service (#586) 
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because of racial or cultural backgrounds or poli- 
tical beliefs to speak out against the inhumani- 
ties of the prison system. 

According to the theory behind the program, 
one step in demonstating "acceptable" behavior is 
for a prisoner to agree to work. An inmate is let 
into : an,. -adjoining' cage, smaller than his cell. 

There, with just about enough room to move his arms, 
he must operate a punch press which makes U.S. mail- 
bag fasteners. He is told that if he cooperates 
he will be eventually moved out of the unit. 

However, behavior is only part of the evalua- 
tion of each prisoner. Every guard in the unit e- 
valuates each prisoner and much information is 
gained by reading prisoners' outgoing mail. Be- 
cause of the successful law suit, prisoners were 
able to see their files. Included were such eval- 
uations as "This inmate believes the U.S. was in- 
volved in the Chile coup....", "This inmate is a 
Marxist revolutionary...." 

For those who do not go along with the program, 
prison officials use sensory deprivation- in an" at 
tempt to break the will of the prisoner. Within 
the Control Unit, there are cells called box cars. 
They are cells within a larger metal enclosure. A 
small window on the metal enclosure is covered with 
plastic so that the prisoner can't see or hear what 
is happening around him. One man was kept in box 
car for six months . 

At the end of October, one prisoner, Jackson 
"Curley" Fee was found hung bythis bed sheet in a 
box car cell. Shortly before his death, another 
prisoner had seen him beaten and taken to one of 
the box car cells. "I heard him beg them to let go 
of his testicles," the prisoner wrote to Fee's fam- 
ily. "They crushed them a week or so ago.... I told 
them I would repeat all their dirty and violent 
brutality. I think they have driven him out of his 
mind. " 

Soon after he was taken to the box car, Fee 
started acting strangely. He stopped eating and 
talking. He was thenffound hanging in his cell. 
After his death, 30 men went on a hunger strike. 

The peaceful work stoppage in July, 1972 or- 
iginally put 100 protesters in the Control Unit. 
During the time since then some had been moved out 
to other prisons and other prisoners had been moved 
in. But at the time of the judge's decision in 
December, 2/3 of the men in the unit had participat- 
ed in the original work stoppage. 

Three psychiatrist who visited the Control Un- 
it Treatment Program testified at the hearing. "It 
is not a "program" --either in policy or implementa- 
tion," said Dr. Bernard Rubin. "There is insuffi- 
cient staff, without training. There are no re- 
sources for programs; counseling, almost none or 
none occurs; educational, does not exist; vocation- 
al, almost non-existent-; recreational, none. 

■-"The setting and its organization demeans, de- 
humanizes and shapes behavior so that violent be- 
havior is the result... the organization and opera- 
tion of the setting produces or accentuates frus- 
tration, rage and helplessness. 

"Coercive programs which attempt to change at- 
titude or behavior always fail unless you kill the 
prisoner, permanently disable him or keep him in- 
carcerated for life." Some prisoners in the Erograih 
Rave ‘been told -.that they will be compelled^ £p, en- 
dure the remainder of their sentence in the unit. 
[CONTINUED ON INSIDE FRONT COVER --] 
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From: Wounded Knee Legal Defense/Offense Committee, 

East Coast Media Office, Box 21026, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20009, ( 202 ) -387-3830 

This is our new Wounded Knee Defense media of- 
fice, which has been opened primarily to disseminate 
information about the background and legal actions 
involved with the protests in and around Wounded 
Knee, 

If you need data, articles, video tapes, re“ 
cords or tape recordings or if you can use our 
slide shows or photographic exhibit, please let us 
know. 

Those of you closer to South Dakota, please 
use the main Defense office at Box 255, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota 57101, phone: (605) 339-9808 You may 
call person to person, collect, to Eda Gordon and 
you will be called back on the WATS line. 

Questions about the current St. Paul trials 
can be addressed to 333 Sibley Street, Room 605, 

St. Paul, Minn. 55101, (612) 224-5631. 
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From: The Rest of the News, 306 E, State Street, 

Ithaca, New York 14805, (607) -273-4139 

The Rest of the News has produced a new two 
part series on the "Energy Crisis , 

Part I. ENERGY: CRISIS OR CONSPIRACY? takes 
a look at the causes and effects of the current fuel 
shortages- -how the "crisis" came about— who is re- 
sponsible for it- -what its relationship is to the 
oil industry and the environmental movement -and 
who will be hit the hardest. The program includes 
interviews with Senator James Abourezk, energy ex- 
pert James Ridgeway, ecologist Barry Weissberg an 
Norman Alstedter, public relations manager for Shell 
oil> Length 15:55 Cost: $6.00 

Part II. ENERGY AND THE ENVIRONMENT interviews 
two ecologists, Murray Bookchin and Barry Commoner. 
Commoner, author and professor of biology at Wash- 
ington University in ST. Louis, is one of the found- 
er! of the Scientists' Institute for Public Informa- 
tion. Bookchin has written several books and pam- 
phlets on ecology and he is currently teaching a 

Goddard College in Vermont. *, nn 

Length 14:53 Cost: $6.00 

The two parts together sell for $10.00 and 
both may be obtained in cassette or reel (both 
7 1/2 and 3 3/4 ips are available). 

Other titleso (and their lengths) are: Textile 

Mill Workers (11:00), Richard Nixon vs. the People 
(15:40), Women’s Self Help (10:30), Attica on Trial 
(30 minutes) and Farah Boycott .(11:00). 

Prires are $6 for 10-15 minute tapes and $15 
for 30 minute programs. INDIVIDUALS AND ORGANIZA- 
TIONS-- If you can’t afford this, let us know and 
maybe we can work something out. 

[][][] [] [] □ [] [] n □ [J [non □ n □ □ n n n □ n □ n 

From: Prisoner's Free Press, P.0. Box 4731, Phil 

adelphia, Pennsylvania 19134. 


The Prisoner's Free Press Collective is con- 
ducting a campaign to increase the circulation oi 
our paper. 

We have been publishing the paper continuously 
since June, 1971. Our editorial policy and purpose 
is to advance the cause of revolutionary Socialism. 

Prisoner's Free Press is written, published and 
distributed by the prisoner's underground and deals 
with the truth about life behind prison walls. 

We would appreciate any efforts to help us to 
increase our circulation. 

A 12-month subscription costs $3.95. 

[] n [] [] n [] [] [] n n [] [] [i □ □ [i □ □ n □ n n n n n n 

From: Conference on Black Liberation c/o Kathy 

Flores, P.O.Box 351, Bronx, N.Y. 10452, 
(212)-293-4125. 

To commemorate the assassination of Malcolm X, 
we are holding a national conference on black lib- 
eration called, "DETERMINED TO BE FREE-TASKS OF A 
BLACK NATION" to be held at City College of New York 
on February 23 beginning at 9 A.M. 

We see this conference as an important step 
where we will bring together Black, Puerto Rican and 
other Third World people to unite in our common fight 
against exploitation and racism. 

The main emphasis of the conference will be the 
present Black Liberation struggle and where it's 
headed. It will deal with the role of Black workers 
and their relationships to Puerto Ricans, Latins, 
Asians and other Third World people. 

There will also be workshops on Black students. 
For more information contact Kathy Flores. 

nnunnnnnmnnunnnnnnnninHinm 

From: Freedom reformation Service, "DrawerD, 

Tougaloo, 'Mississippi 39174. . 

Freedom Information Service (FIS) is a .move- 
ment fe search and publishing project. We are asking 
for ‘suggestions and (assistance in planning a tenth 
anniversary evaluation of the 1963-65 Mississippi 
Civil: rights movement . 

FIS’ wants to contact Mississippians and non- 
Mississippiivolunteers who were active in the state 
during" that period. A short set of questions will 
be sent to all who can be reached, and the form ot 
the evaluation will be developed from there. 

■ • ~8ftggeatiand"S.o: far ihclude: publioStion of re-v> 

f lections- '6f cindividual: participants ■pnithe part ; 

nlayed by their Mississippi experience m their later 
work; get-togethers in different parts of the country; 
and a full-scale reunion in Mississippi sometime in 

1974. 

Sent! us your names and addresses; offers to nelp 
on the nvoject; thoughts on the above suggestions, 
other ideas Gn the pfoject content, resources, tim- 
ing, financing, etc., to the address above. 

[][][]] rj [i [] [inn [i [i n n n n n n n n n n n n nnn 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD -- CONTINUED 


From: Southern Conference Educational Fund, 3210 

W. Broadway, Louisville, Kentucky 40211. 

SCEF is a Southwide interracial organization 
committed to the elimination of racism and sexual 
oppression; the abolition of an economic system 
based on the profit motive instead of on the needs 
of people; and the ending of the exploitation of 
the many by the few both in this country and across 
the world. 

SCEF's newspaper, THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT, needs 
someone skilled in technical aspects of producing a 
movement newspaper and another roving correspondent. 
(These are duties which can be shared.) 

If you are Interested, write to Eileen Whalen 
c/o the above address and send a carbon copy to Ken 
Lawrence, SCEF, P.0. BOX 5174, Jackson, Mississippi 
39216. 

[][][][][][][][][][][][][][][][][][][][][][][][][][] 

From: Citizen's Energy Conference, 1000 Wisconsin 

Avenue, N.W. , Washington, D.C. 20007. 
(202)-338-6310. 

Whether real or contrived, the "energy crisis" 
does confront us with grim realities of political 
and economic power. 

And many of the remedies now being proposed by 
government and industry would place the heaviest 
burdens on those least able to bear them or would 
gravely endanger our environment. Yet poor and 
working Americans and concerned environmentalists 
have been shut out of the decision making process 
at every level. 

The Citizen's Energy Conference, scheduled 
for February 15 through February 18 in Washington, 
D.C. will bring together a broad cross section of 
people with the emphasis on how they can find the 
information they need and cut through the barriers 
to action. 

Some of the sponsors include the Agribusiness 
Accountability Project, American Friends Service 
Committee, Black Trade Unionists, Grey Panthers, 
Friends of the Earth, D.C. Lawyers Guild, etc. 

Registration is $8.00 per person in advance 
and $10.00 at the door. Fee will be waived in case 
of hardship. 

[][][][][][][][][[][][][][].[][][][][][][][][][][][] 

From: The Great Atlantic Radio Conspiracy, 2743 

Maryland Ave., Baltimore, Md. 21218 (301)- 
243-6987 

We have just finished producing three 30 -minute 
programs which detail the background of the events 
of the military coup in Chile on September 11, 1973. 

We are offering the complete set--CHILE BEFORE 
ALLENDE, THE SOCIALIST PRESIDENCY OF SALVADOR ALLEN- 
DE, and THE MILITARY TAKEOVER IN CHILE-- for $25 on 
open reel (7. 5 ips, full track, monaural) or $12.50 
on cassette. Individual programs are priced at $10 
(reel) and $5 (cassette). Prices include 4th class 
postage. 

[][][][][][][][][][][][][[][]][][][[[][][][][][][][] 
END OF RMBB FOR TODAY , FOLKS ! ! ! .' ! .' .' .' ! ! ! I .' 
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DEPORTATION ORDER AGAINST AMERICAN ACTIVIST 
LIFTED AFTER CAMPAIGN BY G.I.S AND STUDENTS 

HEIDELBERG, West Germany (LNS)--Karen Bixler, 
an American working with the GI movement in Ger- 
many, will be allowed to stay in Germany since 
the deportation order against her was rescinded 
at the beginning of January. The government of 
the city of Heidelburg decided that since her r 
marriage to a German citizen in November, her 
"personal interests in remaining in Germany have 
a higher value than the public interest in her 
deportation." 

It's a strange reversal of position for the 
German government. Previously it had charged her 
with being "primarily responsible" for certain 
issues of FighT bAck , a GI underground newspaper 
whose contents were "directed against the legal 
order of the Federal Republic of Germany (FRG)" 
and that "the disintegration of the fighting effic- 
iency of the U.S. forces in Europe impairs last 
but not least the security of the FRG." 

Fi ghT bAck has been a target of both the 
German government and the U.S. Military Intell- 
igence. In January 1973, four GIs who worked 
on the newspaper were transferred back to the U.S. 
on short notice. According to an Army public 
affairs officer, this action was taken because 
they "might discredit" the Armed Forces. In July, 
two American: civilians working with Fight 1 bAck , 
Carolyn Stevens and Linda Lucas, were detained 
and searched in an attempt to find information 
on them that could be used to deport them. The 
German police had been given falsified documents 
by "an official U.S. agency" to give them an ex- 
cuse to search the two women. 

FighT bAck h as been instrumental in trying to 
expose the extensive activities of Military In- 
telligence in Germany. They have revealed the "Coun- 
terdissidence Program" that the U.S. Army in Ger- 
many initiated during the summer to enable all 
major subordinate commanders to recognize, report 
and combat dissidence." This has Included sur- 
veillance of a GI who wrote to his congressman, 
taps on the phones of known activists, and infil- 
tration of even religious counseling services 
for GIs. 

All the revelations about the activities of 
Military Intelligence created a fairly active 
campaign, by GIs and German students against Karen's 
deportation. At her deportation hearing, the de- 
fense planned to present evidence detailing the 
already apparent relationship between the German 
government and Military Intelligence. FighT bAck 
suggests that Karen's marriage was "a perfect 
excuse for the German government to back down and 
say she could stay." 

-30- 

nnmnmmmmnramniximmmmmin 

"When a newspaper wishes to disprove a woman's 
contention or demolish her theories, it draws 
ugly pictures of her. If it can show that she has 
big feet or red hands or wears unbecoming clothes 
that certainly settles the case and puts her where 

__ she belongs. __N e iiie McClung, In Times Like tAIs! 
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LAWYERS FOR "PLUMBERS" SUBPOENA NIXON: 

HE WILL "RESPECTFULLY DECLINE TO APPEAR 1 ' 

LIBERATION News Service 

LOS ANGELES (LNS)-~ I n an unprecedented action, a 
state court judge in California said, on January 29, 
that he would issue an order requiring President Nixon 
to testify in person at the trial of three former 
White House aides indicted for the 1971 break-in at 
the office of Daniel Ellsberg's psychiatrist. The fol- 
lowing day, a White House spokesman told reporters that 
Nixon would not comply with the order. 

California Superior Court Judge Gordon Ringer act- 
ed at the request of the three defendants who are seek- 
ing Nixon's testimony to reinforce their contention 
that the break-in was conducted for "national security" 
reasons and lacked criminal intent. 

Former Domestic Affairs adviser John Ehrlichman 
and David Young Jr., G. Gordon Liddy, two members of 
a White House group called "the plumbers y 7 are charged 
with conspiracy and burglary. In addition, Ehrlichman 
is charged with perjury for statements he made before 
a grand jury here last year. 

The plumbers, of which Young and convicted Water- 
gate conspirator Liddy were two of the four-man team, 
was set up by Nixon in July, 1971, ostensibly to in- 
vestigate and stop the rash of leaks that were making 
the formerly hidden information vis able to the public. 
The action by Nixon came after the New York Times be- 
gan publishing excerpts from the Pentagon Papers which 
detailed the illegality of many U.S. activities in 
Southeast Asia and generally corroborated many charges 
made by the anti-war movement. 

The break-in at the office of Dr. Lewis Fielding 
occurred in September, 1971 and was designed to find 
information that could be used toldiscrqdit Ellsberg's 
character. Charges against Ellsberg and his co-defen- 
dant Tony Russo were dropped when several levels of 
government mis conduct- -in dluding illegal wiretapping 
of the defendants and tampering witp the judge,-- were 
revealed. 


According to a spokesman for the National 
Lawyers Guild office in New York, the defense 
strategy seems to be to ask for a dismissal of 
charges when Nixon refuses to testify. The grounds 
for the motion will be that vital evidence was being 
denied the defendants and thus prohibiting a fair 
trial. There are several obstacles, however, in 
the path of such a tactic. 

First, is exactly how Nixon will get out of 
testifying. Though it is clear from Attorney Gener- 
al William Saxbe's attacks on the court order that 
the Justice Department will do their best to shield 
Nixon, the Lawyers' Guild representative said that 
Nixon will have "real difficulty" in staying out of 
court without causing an uproar. 

On the earlier question of releasing the White 
House tapes, Nixon contended that 1) the courts had 
no jurisdiction over the President and 2) that the 
President can determine the scope of exe cutive priv- 
ilege. The Supreme Court in their de cision s truck 
down the "no jurisdiction" argument but was more 
mixed on the question of executive privilege. 

But even if Nixon can stay out of court , i t is 
doubtful that Ehrlichman can use that as a reason 
for dismissal. According to the Guild, "as a matter 
of law" the charges could probably not be dropped 
since Nixon's failure to appear is not the prosecu- 
tions fault . This particular point is complicated 
further by the fact that this is a State Court sub- 
poenaing a federal employee. 

The defense case was already dealt a severe blow 
last month when a fourth defendant, Egil Krogh, Jr., 
entered a guilty plea. Krogh, along with Young, was 
co- leader of the plumbers team and when he was sen- 
tenced last week charged that Ehrlichman hdd given 
"the unit ; authority to engage in covert activity . 
However national security is defined," Krogh said, 

"I now see that none of the potential uses of the 
sought information could justify the invasion of the 
rights of the individual that the break-in necessi- 
tated. " 


Even before White House deputy press secretary 
Gerald 'Warren told newsmen that James D. St. Clair, 
Nixon's new attorney in charge of Watergate, "will 
recommend to the President that he respectfully de- 
cline to appear, " it was clear that Nixon wouldn't 
show. Many observers see the move to subpoena Nixon 
as a legal maneuver by the defendants to get the 
indictments dropped. 

The defense team presented their argument for the 
court order backed up by a copy of a May 22, 19 73 ; 

speech by Nixon in which he described how he set up 
the plumbers to investigate security matters . The ar- 
gument , then, is that the plumbers were acting as Fed- 
eral agents and are thus free from prosecution in the 
break^in . 

After reviewing the speech. Judge Ringer declared: 
"The court is persuaded that the Honorable Richard M. 
Nixon is a material witness for the defense . " He then 
added that "the court will issue and sign a properly 
prepared certificate commanding the President, the Hon- 
orable Richard M. Nixon, to testify before this court." 


But even if the Nixon subpoena ploy fails and 
despite Krogh 's testimony, it is still", seen as un- 
likely by many that the defendants will even stand 
trial, let alone be convicted. Young has asked for 
a dismissal on grounds that testimony he gave the 
Watergate prosecutors in Washington, where he was 
granted immunity, has been used against him . Law- 
yers close to the case think he has a good chance 
fo win< the dismissal. 

And it seems that Ehrlichman is - putting his old 
Washington ties to good use . According to a recent 
New York Times story, "reports from Washington also 
indicate that Mr. Ehrlichman has been discussing a 
possible deal with Federal prosecutors that would 
probably involve dropping of the charges against 
him. " 

******** ***************?*************************** 

NIXON ON THE RIGHT TO PRIVACY 

"One measure of a truly free society is the vi- 
gor with which is protects the liberties of its in- 


Nixon was to appear at both a hearing set for Feb- 
ruary 25 and the trial itself which is due to start in 
April. The fact that Ringer ruled for the February 25 
hearing, which is to deal with the defense contention 
that they are victims of "selective prosecution," is 
in itself notable. In almost all trials involving move- 
ment people similar motions have been dismissed. 
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dividual citizens. As technology has advanced in Am- 
erica, it has increasingly encroached on one of those 
liberties which I term the right of personal privacy „ 
Modem information systems, data banks, credit re- 
cords, mailing list abuses, electronic snooping, the 
collection of personal data for one purpose that may 
be; used for another--all these have left millions of 

Americans deeply concerned a ^°Ut; the privacy they 
" State of the Union address. Jan. 
iervice (#586) February 2, 1974 more 



[Note to Editors: The following box is meant to accom- 
pany the story on Thomas Wansley in packet #585»pg.5,] 


"KEEPING PEOPLE DIVIDED:" THE HISTORY OF THE 

RAPE CHARGE IN THE SOUTH 

(Editor’s Note: The following is an edited ver- 
sion of an artiste which first appeared in The South - 
exn Patriot , newspaper of the Southern Conference Edu- 
cational Fund ( SCEF ). Additional iri formation w&s taken 
from the pamphlet published by SCEF entitled "FREE 
THOMAS WANSLEY— A Letter to White Southern Women from 
Anne Braden. Anne Braden is a former director of SCEF.) 

* * * 

Rape charges are one of the main weapons that 
have been used to divide black and white people and 
help maintain a handful of whites in control of the 
South over the last eight decades. 

This is a sweeping assertion--but it is borne 
out by the history of the rape charge, and current sta- 
tistics on discrimination against black people in the 
use of the death penalty. 

; In the decade or so following the Civil War, South- 

ern blacks and poor whites were uniting in Reconstruc- 
tion governments that were beginning to provide for the 
needs of orginary people. Up until that point, rape 
| had no racial significance. It was seldom a capital of- 
fense, and punishment was meted out equally to blacks 
and whites . 

After 1877, however, white plantation owners made 
a massive effort to regain control of the South. A 
key element in this campaign was breaking the unity of 
blacks and poor whites, and the rape charge was an ef- 
fective tool. 

It was used to terrorize black communities, be- 
cause the cry of rape usually led to lynchings . And it 
was used to jail and kill black leaders. At the same 
time, it convinced white people that blacks were "sav- 
ages 

The constant talk of rape committed by black men 
painted a frightening picture of blacks in the minds of 
whites--and also created the myth of "sacred white 
Southern womanhood." The poorest white man could feel 
heroic in protecting "his woman;" the poorest white 
woman could tolerate hunger and destitution with such 
honor. In her pamphlet on the Thomas Wansley rape case, 
Anne Braden describes the situation succinctly from 
her own experience. Referring to a woman who had just 
i testified that a black man had looked at her in an "in- 

| suiting" way from the opposite side of a country road, 

I she noted: 

j "Tomorrow, after her day as a queen, she would go 

i back to a life of poverty and boredom: waiting on her 
j father, on her brothers, and someday on a husband--pay- 
i ing with a lifetime of drudgery for those magic mo- 
ments when she could achieve the status of a wronged 
i white woman." (The young black man was sentenced to 
20 years for "assault with intent to ravish.") 

It was in this period that rape was made a capi- 
i tal offense. This was the same period in which the 
j Black Godes (the legal basis of segregation) were ram- 

» med through and the Poll Tax (which prevented blacks 

I and many poor whites from voting) was imposed. 


In 1930, a Southern white feminist, Jesse Dan- 
iel Ames, helped found 'the Association of Southern 
Women for the Prevention of Lynching. This group, 
which involved 44,000 women at its peak, played an | 
important role in changing the atmosphere in the 30 ' s | 
Declaring that they were tired of being used as the j" 
pretext for terrorizing black people, they said they j 
did not care to be the objects that white men suppos- ’ 
edly protect; they would protect themselves. 

Lynchings declined sharpe ly in this period, but 
the charge of rape remained on the Southern statute 
books- -and the lynchers merely moved inside the court 
houses. Between 1930 and 1948, 407 black men were ex- 
ecuted for rape, compared to only 40 white men. Fa- 
mous cases of the period included the Scottsboro 
Boys, the Martinsville 7 and Wille McGee. 

McGee was arrested in November, 1945--at the 
height of the post World War II strike wave that was 
sweeping the country. He was arrested in Laurel, Mis- 
sissippi, a town whose economic life was dominated 
then--asiit is now-- by the Masonite Corporation, 
wood processors. Masonite workers at one time had a 
union that was reputed to be the most militant in 
Mississippi . 

But Willie McGfee's case, which went on until 
1951 and brought 1,500 cheering whites to the court- 
house lawn on the night he was finally executed, 
kept Laurel in a turmoil for almost 6 years. It play- 
ed an important part in maintaining the gulf betwe- 
en black and white workers, preventing their effect- 
ive mobilization against Masonite. 

That was 1951, but the same themes are still 
being effectively exploited. "Recently," writes 
Anne Braden, "in Memphis, Tenn., underpaid white wo- 
men workers in a small factory were persuaded to vote 
against a union because the company told them a 1 vic- 
tory for the union would mean they would be associa- j 
ting on a basis Of equality with black men in the j 
plant. This was an affront to their 'Southern white 
womanhood,' and to preserve that ancient myth they 
sacrificed the chance of better pay, food on their 
tables, and a more decent life for their children." 

In a study dated June, 1972, Professor William 
J, Bowers concluded that "inequity has prevailed 
through the history of capital punishment, and... 
Southern blacks have suffered disproportionately." 
Bowers. 4 - study was based on a survey of all 5,668 
executions conducted under state authority! in the \ 
U.S. during the last 100 years. Approximately half 
of those executions were performed in the South. 

"There is no evidence. . .that the discrimination [ 
we uncovered has vanished in recent years," Bowers 
said. "Indeed, executions for rape--where discrimina- j 
tion has been especially evident-- have become rela- j 
tively more common in the years since 1940, j 

"Virtually all executions for rape were perform- 
ed in the South. Nine out of ten executed for rape i 
were black. More than 50% of the executions for rape ...I 
have occurred since 1940." 

The recent Supreme Court decision on the death j 


f 


From that point on, hundreds of black men were penalty has slowed this process down somewhat. But 

lynched and executed for supposedly raping white wo- at least three Southern states have reinstituted the 

men. In Louisiana, 40 black men were executed for rape death penalty for rape since that decision--North 
in the first half of this century. In the same period, Carolina just sentenced three black men to death for 

only two whites were executed for rape in Louisiana. rape. And many other black men, like Thomas Wahsley, 

During the years between 1882 and 1948, there were are serving out life sentences. 

355 recorded lynchings in Louisiana, one quarter of w * * 

them following accusations of rape. "I am aware that my appeal to you to take up the 

' [ CONTINUED ON .BACK OF' GRAPHICS" PAGE P-1] , : 
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TOP RIGHT s A woman working in a garment 
factory „ May be run with the Farah strikers 
STORY OH PAGE 5 of this padket (#586), 

CREDIT;: Sam Reiss /Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers /LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT s First and second graders 
of Public School 75 in Manhattan. 

CREDIT : LNS 


TOP LEFTS Henry M„ Jacks on 3 left 3 
with executives from the seven 
largest oil companies „ From the 
lefts Roy A. Baze of Exxon; Annon M. 
Card of Texaco; Z 0 D. Bonner of Gulf; 
Allen E. Murray of Mobil; T.M „ Powell 
of Standard Oil (California) ; Richard 
H, Leet of Standard Oil (Indiana) ; and 
Harry Bridges of Shell . May be run 
with the record oil profits STORY ON 
PAGE 8 of the last packet (#585 ) » 


BOTTOM LEFTS VVAW banners hung outside 
of the South Vietnamese Information 
Office during the January 25th takeover 
May be run with the STORY ON PAGE 6 of 
this packet (#586). 

CREDIT i Jim Klimanski/VVAW-WSO/LNS 
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The country's going to the dogs. Happily, it's the top dogs. " business week: January 12, 1974 








j y j^T : 1 h i s chart may 
be run with the feed expert 
£>21 mV l A ' aGE • ,f --his packet 
' M ill 


HOP LEFT „ This can eon may 
be used with the record oil 
profits STORY ON PAGE 8 of the 
last packet (#585) , 


MIDDLE RIGHT: Top dog cartoon, 
,.TU I'Fth GCARI’IhN/'LNS 


IMPORTANT CORRECTION 


In the last packet #685,, we van a list 
of alleged corporate credit card numbers 
and a list of regional codes for various 
cities (P-2 #585), The bottom list is a 
year eld. The numbers remain the same } 
but the letter at the end must be changed 
to match the 5th digit . This match can be 
made ' from 'the letter-number code on the 
upper right comer of the page. 


BOX ON RAPE CHARGE ,N -1HJTH CON'D 5 ROM PAGE 1? 


j fight for Thomas Wans ley and what it represents 
comes at a time when the womens movement in this 
country is struggling tu make c society recog- 
nize and deal with the crime of rape. My position 
is not at odds with this struggle; it is simply 
another dimension. 

” For the fast; is that rape traditionally has 
been considered a crime in the South -~xf the wo 
man was white and the accused black. But it has 
not been seen as a crime- -and is not now-- if the 
woman is black, o r if both parties are white. Nor 
is it considered a crime if the victim appears to 
be an independant woman- -not visibly someone's 
wife, someone's sister, or someone’s daughter. 
Most real rapes go unpunished --and often un report- 
ed-- because of the contempt with which police 
treat the complaining woman . Police and the so- 
ciety generally extent 'protection* only to women 
who are willing to be pawns in their game." 

--Anne Braden, Letter to 
White Southern Women 



IMPORTANT CORRECTION 


BOTTOM LEFT AND 
BOTTOM RIGHT :: This may be run 
with the behavior modification. 
STORY ON PAGE 10 of this packet 
(# 6861 . 

LEFT CREDIT: ON iCE/LNS 
RIGHT CREDIT:. STRUGGLE /LNS 
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